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A LIE EXPOSED 


HE fortyeighthour Bandh in West Bengal has laid many ghosts, 

chiel among which is that the Lelt parties are hell-bent to create chaos 
to better their prospects in the coming election, ihe sudden and sur- 
repuuious descent on Calcutta of some of New Delhi's top brasses, the 
anxious enquiries lrom Central leaders before and during the bandh 
about the law and order situation in the State, the compliments showered 
on Mr P, C, Sen by the Prime Ministe1 and the Home Minister on his 
firm handling of the situation were all part of this slanderous propaganda 
build-up. Jt provided the Government with a plea to detain more than 
four thousand political and wade union workers conveniently designating 
them as anti-social elements and ‘‘quality roughs’. Lo the Congress 
party it gave an opportunity to reintorce and reorganise its storm-lroops 
who, in their own non-violent fashion, could bully, intimidate, and beat 
up people into submission in the name of resistance to the Bandh, 
More than any other political party the Congress has sought to turn the 
Bandh to its advantage by raising so-called resistance groups who will 
try to secure the party by foul means what it cannot get in a fair elec 
tion. Recent incidents have demonstrated that in spite of the Statewide 
round-up, the Congress and its resistance groups abound in roughs of 
no inferior quality; only they are not registered with the police, for their 
lawlessness is sanctified by the Congress flag they wave. 

There was no end of effort on the part of the Government to 
provoke the people into protests to lend substance to its pernicious pro- 
paganda. The arch-provocateur was the Chief Minister himself, who 
undertook a tour of some districts on the eve of the Bandh, reportedly 
against the advice of some of his officers. Wherever he went, he left a 
trail of bitterness, travelling in court, lecturing the people on their inade- 
quacies and extolling his own party and Government. He was abetted 
by the police and Congress party toughs ever on their toes to spring on 
the mildest dissenter to save democracy. At Bankura, where the mere 
information that the Chief Minister may visit the town leads to a hartal, 
the police fired—as always in self-defence—resulting in the death of one 
person. The immediate anger notwithstanding, the Bandh at Bankura 
was peaceful, though the Chief Minister's unwelcome visit stretched it to 
four days. During the Bandh its supporters were beaten up and stabbed 
in Calcutta and the districts, crackers were thrown at them and their 
houses attacked. Even official reports bear this out, though they are silent 
on how many of these organisers of violence were arrested. Reports ol 
excess by the police and hired hooligans continue to come in from 
Durgapur. 

In the days of the Bandh the Chief Minister became his own Dr 
Goebbels. He gave figures of attendance in mills and factories impro- 
bable even for normal days; he used All India Radio (chastened by pro- 
tests from the Government lodged earlier with the Broadcasting Minister, 
Mr Raj Bahadur) over reports of the demonstration in front of Mr Jyoti 
Basu’s house and the police firing at Bankura, to spread fictitious tales 
(the extent of the fiction will be apparent from the eye-witness story 
which follows) of failure of the Bandh; he was glib with figures of distant 













































































places but did not have any ready 
record of attendance at the building 
in which he sits. If reports are cor- 
rect, what he stated publicly about 
the Bandh has been contradicted by 
official information sent to New 
Delhi. With an apparently inex- 
haustible fund of antics he went on a 
shopping spree on the first day of 
the Bandh and provoked a situation 
which simmered at the point of boil- 
ing over for two days. Even the 
Governor has been dragged into a 
controversy in which her non-party 
role has become suspect. The frenzy 
seems to have not been spent yet; 
two days after the Bandh Mr Sen 
called upon guardians not to pay 
tuition fees of their wards so that the 
striking school teachers might not 
get their salaries. He is also threat- 
ening many Government employees 
with a pay cut for the two days of 
the Bandh. 

Neither the Government nor the 
Congress will learn anything from 
the Bandh; the Chief Minister has al- 
ready said so. But the Opposition 
parties can. The Bandh has demon- 
strated the depth and area of discon- 
tent against the Government. It is 
for the Opposition parties to harness 
it. Congress hopes for a victory in 
the elections are based more on the 
disunity of the Opposition than on 
its own strength. Despite months of 
negotiations, little seems to have 
been achieved in the direction of an 
alliance which will discourage such 
hopes. Reports of unbridged differ- 
ences persist; the Bangla Congress, 
which did not officially associate it- 
self with the Bandh, appears to be a 
reluctant camp-follower, despite the 
statement by Mr Ajoy Mukherjee. 
If the Opposition parties cannot close 
up, they will not only help the Con- 
gress in renewing its lease of office, 
but also generate a frustration in 
which they will be the worst sufferer. 
Then the Bandh will have been held 
in vain. 


Fiction And Fact 


A correspondent writes: 


I for one had no particular reason 
to wish that life in Calcutta should 
be paralysed for 48 hours last week. 
In fact, I had rather hoped that the 
bandh would be partial, and expect- 
ed that it would begin to collapse to- 
wards the afternoon of the first day. 
But collapse it did not at any stage 





of the two-day period; the extent and 
duration of its observance must have 
exceeded even the expectations of the 
ULF. And I can say this on the 
basis of much more extensive, direct 
and uninterfering observation than 
Mr P. C. Sen apparently thought 
sufficient for claiming that the bandh 
1ad failed. 

Reporting on the first day’s events, 
the Chief Minister declared that the 
people of West Bengal had “not co- 
operated with the bandh”, that the 
bandh had “in practice been a 
failure”, On Friday evening, he 
spoke of an “infructuous bandh” 
which had “failed to materialize as 
its sponsors had expected”. When I 
heard this I wondered which bandh 
he was referring to. It surely could 
not be the one on September 22 and 
23, which I had occasion to witness 
at first hand during extensive tour- 
ing of Calcutta atid suburbs with a 
group of newspaper reporters. From 
Jadavpur to Belgharia, from Alipore 
to Beleghata, there were not many 
areas we did not visit during long 
hours of driving and walking on 
both days of the bandh. 

If Mr Sen was referring to what 
we had directly observed, all I can 
say is that he had been fed with the 
grossest lies, or that some strange 
alchemy of his mind had turned fact 
into fiction, or that perhaps he had 
in his political wisdom decided that 
the truth must not prevail—at least 
if he could help it. Whatever the ex- 
planation, the effect was comical— 
not only to those like me who had 
an opportunity of visiting a large 
number of bandh-bound areas but 
also people who had seen the bandh 
only in their own localities, 

In fact, the observance of the 
bandh seemed even more total than 
on previous occasions when the pre- 
sence of tense crowds on the streets 
gave some appearance of hectic acti- 
vity. This time, too, angry, excited 
groups collected at some places, but 
such encounters were fewer and the 
city looked more deserted than on 
the fateful days of March and April. 

Yes, most of the pan and bidi shops 
as well as many ration shops were 
open, as the Chief Minister correctly 
reported; on Friday evening some 
bars and wine shops were also open 
in Park Street and Chowringhee; and 
chemists’ shops were of course ex- 
empted from the bandh. But that 
is about all. Hardly any other shop 
was open in any part of the city at 








any time on Thursday and Frid 
I was told that a few stationery sho 
were open on Thursday mornihg ni 
Ballygunje station, but could 
find any when I went there $0¢ 
afterwards. On Friday evening? 
collapsible gates had been i \ 
back at some of the fashionable Pay 
Street establishments, but not a $0 
could be seen inside. 

A sweatmeat shop was of cour 
open at Hatibagan, which I Visite 
on both Thursday and Friday. Na 
this brave non-observance of 
bandh led to is by now known to all 
but our experience at Hatibaga 
may still be well worth recordin 
On Thursday we arrived there witht 
a few hours of the Chief Minister 
fishy expedition, and were immed 
ately surrounded by a large crowd 
excited youngsters. Was the bazai 
open, we asked. Instead of replyinj 
they dragged us into the marké 
Every stall closed, a few men sleep 
ing at cool corners. But surely there 
must have been some normal busing 
earlier, or how else could Mr S@ 
have bought fish there? Almos 
everybody started narrating in loud 
excited voices how that curious shd 
had been staged. Still more instrug 
tive was the effect of the show of 
the local audience.’ One of our comm 
panions was carrying a camera. Hum 
dreds of teenagers pressed against 
him, slowly pushing him through 
the crowd towards the other pave 
ment. In spite of their cheer 
mood, it was for us a moment Of 
panic. 

But we need not have worried, 4 
they wanted was a photograph to be 
taken of a large cartoon which some 
one had drawn remarkably promp 
and pasted on a cinema poster on the 
other side of the road. There wai 
of course, no question of refusing 
oblige the excited crowd. As for th 
cartoon itself, it was certainly notd 
the best. of taste; but decorum 6 
politeness was the last thing to e 
pect from a crowd outraged by 
ports of the Chief Minister's tastele 
piece of showmanship over the pul 
chase of fish, sweets and saris. 

We visited the scene again on F 
day. The situation was more tensé 
more menacing. People had no tim 
for amusement over a cartoon, 
spite of prominent PRESS label 
our car was mobbed; we were chargé 
with suppressing the truth; a sto 
hit the car, but we managed to gé 
into a zone cordoned off by the pe 
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Tice and watched for some time the 
weatmeat shop which had caused so 
much excitement. 

Certainly the shop was open; so 
Were a few near Belgharia station, 
guarded by the police and some peo. 

lé wearing badges of a Congress 
volunteer organization. Equally cer- 
tainly no business was being done at 
Belgharia or at any of the other 

laces we visited, We heard that a 
few shops were open in the New 
Market, but found not even one 
When we went there around midday 
On Friday. When we mentioned to 
One of the locals, standing idly neat 
the entrance, the official claim that 
several of the bazaars were at least 
attially open, he remarked: “So 
ar as | know, only two bazaars are 
functioning fully, Lalbazar (Police 
headquarters) and Kalo Bazar (black 
Market); none other is open, even 
partially.” 

So much for the evidence in re- 
gard to Mr Sen's statement that se- 
ven markets on Thursday and 16 on 
Friday did not observe the bandh. 
As for other shops, we did not find 
any Open but for the few exceptional 
Or exempted ones I have already 
mentioned. About public transport, 
Mr Sen claimed that on Friday a 
total of 173 buses were on the road. 
This I cannot disprove, because | 
could not have seen every bus that 
was run. All I can say is that I find 
this totally inconceivable, During 
our travels on Friday we saw exactly 
six buses. Two were stationary 
near Writers’ Building, the other four 
in somewhat aimless motion—one 
near Sealdah, two in north Calcutta, 
and one in the south. Of these four, 
three were completely empty except 
for a touple of people who did not 
look like passengers, and the fourth 
had exactly three people aboard who 
could conceivably be passengers. 
Whatever Mr Sen might say, I can- 
not disbelieve the testimony of my 
own eves that for all practical pur- 
poses there was no public transport 
either on Thursday or on Friday. 
A few trains were run, but we found 
the stations empty. 

As for other transport, ambulance 
cars and milk vans could be seen 
more frequently than on normal days, 
presumably for carrying people to 
their places of work, but not many 
took advantage of this clandestine 
means of conveyance. Lorries carry- 
ing Congress volunteers, of whom so 
much has been heard, were fewer 
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than I had expected; in fact, we saw 
only four; at Maniktalla, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Rashbehari Avenue, and 
Chowringhee. Each of them had 
more policemen than those who 
might possibly pass off as volunteers. 

Of private cars, we saw quite a 
few in Park Street and Chowringhee 
and one or two in South Calcutta. 
Driving along Central Avenue, 
through Belgatchia, to Dum Dum air- 
port, returning via Dum Dum rail- 
way station to Shambazar, and then 
proceeding up to Belgharia and driv- 
ing back to the city, and finally co- 
vering Cornwallis Street, Upper Cir- 
cular Road, and Bowbazar, we did 
not come across a single private car, 
except for those displaying PRESS or 
DOCTOR labels. A number of peo- 
ple could, however, be seen riding on 
bicycles along Barrackpore Trunk 
Road and in some parts of South 
Calcutta and Alipore. 

Mr Sen said that many people had 
gone to work. We did not go into 
individual offices or factories. But 
we found not a single factory open 
and even the Government offices 
looked completely deserted. Mr Sen 
gave certain fantastic figures of atten- 
dance at offices and factories. Not 
only do I find it impossible to be- 
lieve him, but I am amazed that he 
could have hoped that anybody at 
all would be taken in by his fairy 
tale. We could not cover the indus- 
trial areas beyond Howrah, but I 
know some people who work and 
live there. All of them received Mr 
Sen’s version’ with derisive laughter. 

I could narrate a great deal more 
of my personal experience to show 
that the Chief Minister's statement 
has not the slightest relation to the 
realities of the bandh days. But 
perhaps the effort is unnecessary. 
Mr Sen may have his own reasons in 
wanting people to believe that the 
bandh was a failure. Even some 
deviation from exactitude may he 
pardonable in a political game, but 
nothing can excuse the Chief Min- 
ister’s pathetic attempt to convince 
people of something which they know 


to be totally fal. 
Party And The Police 


In the fading days of the British 
Empire, about. the only friends the 
rulers had still left in the country 
were the handful of public prosecu- 
tors, government pleaders and senior 
natives of the magistracy. The sun 


never sets on the Empire, the mem- 
bers of the tribe would assure them- 
selves. They would often act as 
agents of the police, and help send 
hundreds of young men and women 
to prison. They would out-Tegart 
a Tegart; would go into mourning if 
per chance England ever lost in a 
cricket test match. A quadruple of 
goats would be promised to the God- 
dess Kali if the memsahib of the 
Divisional Commissioner happened to 
catch ‘flu; the birthdays of the King 
and Queen would be observed with 
loyal eclat; the ‘nationalist’ news- 
papers would be banned from the 
precincts; a marble bust of Queen 
Victoria, or at least of King George 
V, would adorn their drawing room. 
Sooner or later, very frequently soon- 
er rather than later, the pay-off would 
come; this one would perhaps be 
made a Rai Bahadur, that one award- 
ed a CIE, one or two rare ones ele- 
vated to Knighthood ; somebody's son 
would be admitted to the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service, some- 
body else's progeny or son-in-law 
given a letter of recommendation to 
a Scottish firm. 

Old sycophants do not die, they 
do not even fade away; they nearly 
don new garbs. Mr P. C. Sen’s is a 
little world ; nonetheless it is in the 
image of the erstwhile empire. As 
of now, there is much resentment and 
lack of goodwill in the minds of the 
people of the State towards Mr Sen’s 
regime. Whether they are over- 
whelmingly in love with any of the 
Opposition parties may be an open 
question ; that they hold in total con- 
tempt the present Congress set-up 
should, however, from all appearances 
be beyond dispute. But, as the cliche 
goes, every cloud carries with it a sil- 
ver lining. What Mr Sen’s Govern- 
ment has lost on the swings of the re- 
vulsion of the general public has been 
partly compensated on the round- 
abouts of the devotion displayed by 
officialdom. This devotion doth 1tn- 
deed spilleth over. In. that famous 
Coneress mecting at Midnapore last 
month, where pandemonium broke 
loose, the voice that rose the shrillest 
above all voices, imploring a hearing 
for the Chief Minister, was of the 
District Magistrate. The latter's 
other coileazues have not. been lack- 
ing in endeavour either. Earlier 
this month, it was the District Ma- 
gistrate of Burdwan who took the 
initiative to convene a meeting of the 
local citizenry to condemn the strike 
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of the secondary school teachers. On 
the eve of the bandh, when some 
rickshaw-pullers and thelawalas de- 
monstrated outside Mr Jyoti Basu's 
residence, Mr Basu thought the num- 
ber of demonstrators to be around 
forty, press reporters variously esti 
mated the crowd as being in the rang¢ 
of one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty; the police, on the other hand, 
could count at least one thousand 
demonstrators. Similarly, during the 
two days of the bandh, the statistical 
wizards at Lalbazar could count seve- 
ral times more people in the factories 
and offices and shops and busess than 
could be discovered by the hard- 
pressed Press people. Supplanting 
the role of news correspondents, po- 
lice authorities gloatinely told the 
Press that, on the second day of the 
bandh, somewhere near Cooch Behar, 
an effigy of Mr Jyoti Basu was burnt. 
The reason the police have adduced 
for attacking a crowd with lathis and 
tear gas last Friday at Maldah is 
their apprehension that the crowd 
might have raided the local Coneress 
office. 
Maintenance of law and order is of 
course the responsibility of the police 
and the magistracy, but clearly some. 
thing more is happening in West 
Bengal. Several officials here have 
started assuming that whatever cuts 
across the ruling party's interest: vio- 
lates law and order. In the process, 
the distinction between the Coneress 
and the police is gettine obliterated 
It could be that, from now on. the 
Coneress leaders and the senior civil 
servants and police officials will not 
only address meetines tovether. but. 
brothers and comrades all, vo to the 
races together. The obvious next 
step would be for some of these no- 
licemen and magistrates to contest 
the elections on behalf of the Con 
eress. After all. Marshal Ky has per 
mitted such things in South Viet 
nam, and we could not nossibly allow 
ourselves to stray too far awav from 
the example set by that model de- 
mocracy. 


The Indonesian Killing 


The bloodbath that began in Indo- 
nesia after the coup of September 30 
against the conspiring generals is still 
going on, though on a much lower 
scale. Fanatical groups in the coun- 
tryside are settling old scores and 
military executions, without trial, of 
members and sympathisers of the 
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again worsen alter the recent clashes 
in parts of Indonesia. There are 
more than 130,000 people in jail, 
jampacked in cells, on rations just 
enough to keep them alive. 

How many have been killed since 
the mass massacre began? A team of 
150 Indonesian graduates, asked by 
the army to find out, in an incom- 
plete report in July stated that it 
might be a million—800,000 in the 
populous provinces of East and Cen 
tral Java, 100,000 in the idyllic island 
of Bali, almost as many in Sumatra 
and a few in other islands (The Eco 
nomist, August 30), Other reports 
speak of If##f a million and more. 

In Central Java people were most 
ly shot by the military, while in East 
Java and Bali the Nationalists and 
Moslem Scholars (Nahdatul Ulama) 
were incited by the army and the po 
lice to do most of the killing. They 
cut off the heads of their victims or 
disembowelled them with knives, 
swords and bamboo spears. Some- 
times a Tamin, army-selected civilian 
executor in loose black shirt and black 
trousers, would thrust a sword into 
the abdomen of the victim while an- 
other would cut off his head as he 
doubled over—the art of killing in 
underdeveloped countries can have 
infinite variety. The New York Times 
quotes a Christian pastor as saving 
that listened in helpless agonv 
every night to cries for help as squads 
of killers pursued fugitives through 
the streets of Kediri city, in East Tava 
and the thud of scvthes flesh 
From 10.000 to 30,000 men, women 
and children were done to death in 
Kediri. The systematic execution of 
Communists there was organised by 
the military commander ; his brother 
was one of the six generals murder 

ed on September 30. 

After a tour of the former princi- 
pal centres of PKT influence, a renort 
er of The New York Times said that 
in Negara, Bali, there is a house 
where 300 were shot and the well ir 
the carden is still choked with hodies 
Most. of the island's teachers had inin 
ed PKI organisations to seek 
from poverty; about 2000 of 
are said to have died 
in Western Rali 


he 


on 


relie’ 
ther 
In Dembhrana 
the Radia of Neear- 
died and his nalace was destroved he 
cause he had allowed the PKT te 
meet on his grounds. Most of hi 
family were slauchtered. His retain 


ers were dragged from the palace 


PKI have not stopped. Things might 








and their bowed heads crushed 5 
rocks hurled by mobs. 

Hundreds of Communists commit 
ted suicide to escape death by tor 
ture. “Others garbed themselves i 
traditional white burial garments an@ 
waited for the Tamins,” 

The time for waiting is not oven 
There are countless PKI mem 
and supporters yet alive, waiting fom 
theday of reckoning. As army men 
and others return to their native vil 
lages to find relatives massacred, they 
vow vergeance, Che animosities 
will live for years. Remorse, too. Pa 
tients go to doctors complaining thal 
their sleep is disturbed by images of 

































the faces of the Communists whose" 
bowels they had ripped open. The 
number of such village Macbeths 








must be legion. 

Those in this country whose sleep 
and conscience have been disturbed 
by the Red Guards of China may for 
a change, think of the black-shirted) 
youths who are backing the present 
ruling clique in Indonesia. .But our 
record since 1946 has not been clean 
either. Is that why the American 
atrocities in Vietnam and the barba 
rities in Indonesia do not move most 
of our politicians and pen-pushers? 
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Wanted Computers ?—I 


DEBKUMAR BOSE 


NTRODUCTION of electronic 
computers for commercial utili- 
ation in India is causing widespread 
oncern, though, in itself, they area 
werful equipment which can_re- 
* man of much of his _ tedious 
Manual work. Many a problem of 
Mesearch, so far 


considered intract- 
mole because of the enormous volume 
of complicated calculations involved, 
is now easily done with computers. 
With its c: apacity to undertake large- 
Male computations at tremendous 
Speed the electronic computer can re- 
place in many areas the human ele- 
ment engaged in calculation work. 
It is no wonder that countries with 
advanced economies facing a high 
cost of Jabour have adopted the com- 
puter system. But questions are be- 
Hing raised whether, in India today, 
bwith her abundant and che: ap labour, 
Such a powerful labour-saving equip- 
ment should be introduced, Concern 


18 also expressed that at a time when 
India is lacing a severe foreign ex- 
thange crisis, a liberal policy is be- 


ing adopted over the import of elec- 
tronic computers for commercial use. 
Thdia has, of late, become the battle- 
pground for foreign companies com- 
peting with each other to push the 
sale cf computers. Quite a number 
of establishments, ‘both in the private 
md the public sector, are already 
ising them. This has threatened to 
treate unemployme nt and given rise 
to the slogan for scrapping ‘electronic 
computers in particular and also to 
Opposition to any form of automation 
in industry in general. 

The whole question cannot be 
judged without considering the gene- 
ral problem of the choice of produc- 
tion techniques consistent with the 
pheed for the rapid development of 
the Indian economy. It is necessary 
Where to recall the debate that took 

lace during the formulation of the 

ive Year Plans, particularly during 
the Second Plan period, The ov erall 
development of an economy, it was 
considered, could be furthered by in- 
Vesting in highly capital-intensive 

rojects in some sectors in the first 
instance, so that these could in thei1 
turn produce more goods and pro- 
vide more employment in later years, 
than by investing more in labour-in- 
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tensive projects initially, It was 
clear that even in an under- develop- 
ed economy, investment in capital- 
intensive projects may be essential at 
some stage of development though it 
might mean temporary sacrifices in 
employment and consumer goods for 
the sake of a higher level of living 
and larger employment in the long 
run. A blanket ban on labour-saving 
devices cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as a principle for a developing eco- 
nomy. One has to assess the impact 
of a particular project on the eco- 
nomy as a whole before arrjving at 
a correct decision. 


Disquieting 

The trend of growth of the na- 
tional income in India in the post- 
independence period shows some dis- 
quieting features. As industrialisa- 
tion gathers tempo in a developing 
economy the share of industries is 
expected to rise and that of agricul. 
ture to decline. The change in the 
percentage distribution of national 
income over the years show that while 
there has been a decline in the share 
of the national income in the agricul- 
tural sector from 49 per cent in 1948- 
49 to 43 per cent in 1962-63 at con- 
stant prices, the share of the mining 
and manufacturing sector has re- 
mained stationary at 17 per cent over 
the years. The situation is similar 
in the commerce, transport and com- 
munication sectors where the share 
has remained around 19 per cent. It 
is in the services sector that most of 
the shift has taken place. Its share 
has risen from 15 per cent in 1948-49 
to 21 per cent in 1962-63. 

This is only a reflection of the 
fact that the services sector in the 
economy has been growing at a much 
faster rate than the sectors that pro- 
duce real goods, e.g. agriculture and 
industry. Income from the services 
sector increased between 1948-49 and 
1962-63 at constant prices by 115 per 
cent, while the rates of growth for 
agriculture, industry and commerce, 
transport and communications were 
38, 64 and 73 per cent respectively. 
The growth of a déveloping eco- 
nomy, however, depends on its ability 
to speed up in the industrial sector 
so that it can relieve the pressure of 
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disguised unemployment in the agri- 
cultural sector by absorbing labour in 
industry and by providing the basis 
for the introduction of improved 
production techniques in the other 
sectors. ‘The stagnation in the share 
of the industrial sector in the nation- 
al income is therefore a matter of 
concern. It also implies that the 
services sector has been mainly res- 
ponsible for absorbing the labour 
force from the countryside during 
the period. This has naturally re- 
sulted in an imbalance between the 
increased demand for goods and their 
supply in the economy, giving rise 
to serious inflationary pressures. This 
distortion in the pattern of growth 
can be overcome by increasing pro- 
ductivity in agriculture and both pro- 
ductivity and employment in the in- 
dustries. It would be necessary. for 
a balanced growth of the economy, 
to plan for overcoming such a dis- 
tortion, 

The issue has some bearing on the 
education policy pursued in the coun- 
try. If faster progress in agriculture 
and industry is desired, it will no 
longer be possible for the existing 
services industries to continue ab- 
sorbing labour force at the present 
rate, ‘This would call for the adop- 
tion of an education policy which can 
produce more people trained to tackle 
the technical problems of agriculture 
and industry. The level of produc- 
tivity in the services industries has 
also to be raised so that expansion in 
the production sectors does not. result 
in the short supply of services be- 
cause’ of a diversion in the flow of 
the labour force. It is only through 
appropriate planning measures that a 
balance can be achieved between the 
needs for higher productivity and 
larger employment in the different 
sectors. 


Whose Gain? 

Leaving aside the computers en- 
gaged exclusively in research work 
which number now well above 20, 
about a dozen of the computers of 
fairly large size, types of IBM 1401, 
1620, ICT 1300, are in operation in 
private and public sector enterprises, 
More are on the order list for instal- 
lation. This threatens people em- 
ployed in these concerns with re- 
trenchment. ‘This is only natural in 

free enterprise system where ad- 
vances in technology confer the bene- 
fits of higher returns to the entre- 
preneur group at the cost of the other 
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sections of society. The gifts of 
science like atomic energy, solid fuels, 
electronic equipment etc, are natural 
in themselves. Whether these would 
be utilized to serve the interest of the 
society as a whole or to yield gains 
to a particular section or be put to 
altogether destructive use, of course, 
depends on the forces that rule so- 
ciety at a moment. The electronic 
computer is too powerful an equip- 
ment to be left to the discretion of 
individuals for its use in the economy. 
That an indiscriminate introduction 
of Jabour-saving devices in a capitalist 
system leads to serious contraction 
in the level of employment has been 
seen in countries like the USA and 
the UK. 

There is no reason. why India 
should have to follow the same path. 
There is an imperative need for uti- 
lizing the computer in those sectors 
of the economy where it can create 
the least disturbance to employment. 
The push that it can impart to pro- 
ductivity would lay the base for 
speedier expansion of industries than 
would otherwise be possible. For 
organisations such as the Indian Oil 
Corporation, the Indian Airlines 
Corporation, the Railways, the Life 
Insurance Corporation, which extend 
their operation through numerous 
branches all over the country and 
whose efficienc y in operations depends 
to a great measure on quick éalcula- 
tions by the management at the cen: 
tre and in the regions the use of elec. 
tronic computer would prove advan- 
tageous. Computers are also neces: 
sary for solving operational problems 
of industries. Techniques of opera- 
tional research like linear program 
ming can be applied to prepare plans 
for better utilisation of the existing 
resources, material as well as human, 
only with the help of modern com: 
puters. The industries in the USA 
achieved great success in raising their 
efficiency by adopting the techniques 
of operational research. Industries 
in Europe and Japan are fast adopt- 
ing this technique to their advantage, 
The USSR, which pioneered the ideas 
of linear programming as early as 
1942, is now reviving’ its interest in 
it. Other socialist countries are also 
reported to be showing interest in 
the matter. 

We have now to import electronic 
computers, which affects the balance 
of payments of the country. It is 
necessary to consider in this context 
if it would not be wiser to buy and 
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set up a base for industries providing 
components for the construction of 
indigenous computers before taking 
up computerization of industries on 
a large scale. As long as computers 
are imported, they cannot encourage 
indigenous industries to manufac. 
ture computer components and pro- 
vide additional employment. It is 
necessary to establish firmly the elec. 
tronics industry that forms the basis 
of the computer system. It may be 
possible before long to develop the 
computer industry in the country 
Already the first indigenous compu- 
ter has been made by research scien- 
tists of the Indian Statistical Institute 
and Jadavpur University. 














The alternative before the coum 
try, ehereferoy is to decide whether tj 
allow unfettered freedom to enter 
prises or individuals to import ele 
tronic computers to the detriment off 
the level of employment and evelt 
tual contraction of the base of thé 
economy itself, 
responsibility for planned introdue 


tion of computers in different sector} 


of the economy at a rate consistenf 
with needs of the growth in the level 
of income and employment as juste 
fied by proper analysis. It is the 
task of the progressive forces in the 
country to guide the course of events 
in the latter direction. 


Wanted Computers ?—II 
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KRISHNAJI 


S. BHATTACHAR]I 


HERE is often a faint odour of 
moth-balls pervading ministe- 
rial pronouncements in our Parlia- 
ment, The odour was heavier than 
usual the other day when the ques- 
tion of automation through the use 
of computers came up. The dusty 
text-book arguments were aired once 
again. In course of this dreary and 
futile exercise Mr Manubhai Shah 
told the Rajya Saba (August 25) that 
13 electronic computers would be 
imported. Most of these were ear- 
marked for the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

We are now scfaping the bottom 
of the barrel to find the wherewithal 
for the essentials. So as to avoid 
financial embarrassment every Min- 
istry is being asked to curtail the 
shopping lists. It is curious that at 
this time the Government should de- 
cide with unaccustomed celerity to 
import computers at an enormous 
capital cost, not to speak of the re- 
curring expenses. Our aid-givers are 
not content with giving aid. They 
also give us advice. Advice emanat- 
ing from these quarters was, no doubt, 
a major factor in the decision on 
importing computers. Moreover, the 
hardware merchants of foreign manu- 
facturers have been trying to lobby 
the Indian Gévernment into accept- 
ing obsolete machines which are no 
longer demand abroad. Another 
element in the situation is the moral 


climate in the duftars of the Govern 
ment. There is on the one hand a 
panicky mood as the halfway house 
that Jawahar built is beginning to 
go to pieces. On the other hand 
there is a touching faith in foreign 
expertise, foreign machines, foreign 
methods and what have you: it # 
somewhat like the Melanesian islan 
ders’ Cargo Cult—a belief that somé 
day cargo from the West would come 
like manna from heaven and life will 
be easier in the new millennium. 
At any rate, whatever might have 
been the motivation, a policy deck 
sion has been taken. The text-book 
maxims usually adduced to justify 
the introduction of automation 
through the use of computers afé 
along the following lines: electroni¢ 
computers can perform simple rou 
tine jobs as well as more specialised 
tasks involving heavy computativa 
work at a high speed and with a 
assured degree of accuracy. Thus 
computers help in cutting down la 
bour costs and improving efficiency, 
Although the costs of installing com 
puters and running them are very 
high, there is always a scale of opera 
tion at which it would be economr 
cal to replace a given labour force 
with electronic equipment. Large 
enterprises can thus beneficially 
adopt automation. The productivity 
gains so registered in some sectors of 
the economy by the use of the right 
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or to assume central 


fimber of computers at the right 
faces would foster growth in other 
ors as well. Displacement of la- 
tor unemployment caused by the 
itroduction of computers is essen- 
ly a short-run feature, a malady 
be borne with fortitude; in the 
ong run computer aided technolo- 
fical development would cure this 
Malady as well as others. That is 
he argument in a nutshell, though 
Gidvocates of automation would add 


it it is not just an exercise in the 
inciples of development economics 
tis also authenticated by the ex- 
Perience of 


Western countries. 


Situation In U.S. 

It is estimated that in the USA 
About a third of the large number of 
fomputers now available are used for 
Scientific and military research and 
the rest for accounting and adminis- 
Wrative work. The former includes 
Special task-oriented Analog compu- 
ets besides the commoner Digital 
computers and functions usually as 
fomponents of larger ‘connected sys- 
tems, Computers in scientific re- 
search, whether operated in isolation 
Mr as part of a larger system, are 
Mainly used for the numerical solu- 
tion of problems which can be for- 
mulated in certain mathematical 
terms, while those in commercial use 
perform the task of large-scale data 
Sorage, retrieval and some elemen- 
tary data processing like that involv- 
td in the preparation of pay rolls, 
balance sheets etc. Computers are 
also used in enterprises for the solu- 
tion of problems directly related to 
roduction and other activities. A 
large number of these problems may 
be described as problems of ‘optimi- 
fation’ and involve computational 
work of a magnitude that prohibits 
the use of means other than a com- 
puter to obtain solutions. Compu- 
ters in the USA are part of a techno- 
logical complex backed up by a suffi- 
tiently widespread knowledge of 
automation techniques. 

In India we have now about 20 to 
2% electronic computers, mostly in 
Fesearch institutions (e.g. The In- 
dian Statistical Institute, the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, 
the Kanpur Institute of ‘Technology, 
the universities of Delhi and Bom- 
bay, the Institute of Agricultural Re- 
search Statistics etc.) but a few of 
them in the larger commercial houses 
(eg. Union Carbide, the ICI, the 
Delhi Cloth Mills, Batas etc.). The 
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research computers, with a few ex- 
ceptions, operate for about 8 hours 
a day on the average, which is rather 
a poor rate of utilisation. A fair 
appraisal of the degree of under-uti- 
lisation and its seriousness can be had 
from the fact that even the compu- 
ters in the Indian Statistical Institute 
and the Institute of Agricultural Re- 
search Statistics, where statistical ana- 
lysis of data is done on a large scale, 
are operated for not more than 12 
hours a day on an average. And 
since we have no space research pro- 
grammes, Government-initiated or 
otherwise, and no atomic weapons or 
missile research, it is very likely that 
these and other computers which 
other institutions would acquire 
would remain under-utilised in the 
foreseeable future. The new com- 
puters in the commercial firms are 
equally under-utilised and are mostly 
used for simple data processing. It 
is true that some of these do a bit of 
non-routine work like solving prob- 
lems relating to distribution of the 
product; in a few cases they might 
even have been used for solving prob- 
lems of the ‘optimising’ variety set 
up by production departments, but 
the computer time consumed in these 
activities is very insignificant. ‘This 
will continue for quite some time 
because knowledge and appreciation 
of what computers can do is now 
severely restricted to a few research 
and advanced educational institu- 
tions; in the unlikely event of a quick 
dissemination of the knowledge in 
industry, the present unutilised 
capacity should suffice to meet the 
contingencies. There are a few ma- 
chines, like the one at the Indian 
Statistical Institute, available for 
hire. Any foreseeable spurt in the 
demand for programmers and other 
‘software’ specialists can likewise be 
adequately met by the existing re- 
sources; a few of these ‘advanced’ 
institutions are quite willing to sell 
their technical talent for money. 


Link-Up 

The case for automation is then, 
clearly a case for automation of cleri- 
cal work and nothing else. Auto- 
mation of this kind is effective in the 
US because computers operating in 
different branches or units of the big 
firms are linked up by vast com- 
munication networks -of telex and 
other types. Such communication 
systems ensure the flow of informa- 
tion at a speed necessary for the effi- 


cient use of computers. In some of 
these complexes in the US compu- 
ters are available for operation by as 
many as 30 different remote teletype 
consoles. It is extremely doubtful if 
we have many enterprises large 
enough for operating such networks 
economically. It is claimed that the 
LIC has an ‘information base’ suffi- 
ciently large for this purpose. One 
of the much publicised miracles that 
are supposed to happen when. the 
LIC computers arrive is efficient and 
quick service to policy holders. It 
is true that computers will drastically 
reduce the processing time at the 
central offices both in terms of access 
to information and computations (of 
premiums etc), but how can the 
computers straighten the kinks in our 
communication system like the In- 
dian P & T? Another question is: 
Is the time factor here so important 
that the LIC needs the computing 
and sifting power of an electronic 
machine? Perhaps, the LIC can ob- 
tain equally good results by spending 
a mere fraction of the resources 
meant for buying computers on de- 
vising efficient filing systems or by 
using the Hollerith punch-card 
system. 

If the import of computers for 
operation in clerical work is allowed, 
it can have only one consequence— 
sizable additions to our unemployed 
labour force. The number of men 
that a computer can effectively re- 
place varies widely and depends both 
on the type of operations involved 
and the size of the computers in terms 
of memory banks etc: In the US, in 
the initial stages of the introduction 
of automation of clerical work, the 
rate of displacement was about 200- 
300 men per computer; in India, 
where the labour productivity is con- 
siderably smaller, this rate is bound 
to be higher. The accuracy of the 
figures may be disputed but the fact 
of displacement is incontrovertible. 
If we are to believe Mr B. Pandey, 
Chairman’ of the LIC, the introduc. 
tion of computers would not involve 
retrenchment of the existing staff of 
the@LIC. But this assurance, con- 
tained in the Chairman's annual re- 
port, has not generated much confi- 
dence among the LIC employees. 
Moreover, if there is no saving in 
labour-costs, computerisation may not 
be quite economic. One cannot give 
assurances that there would be no re- 
trenchment and argue about higher 
profits through saving labour costs in 
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the same breath. It is not comfort- 
ing to be told that displacement of 
labour will be a short-run phenome- 
non, The short-run argument can 
no longer be seriously offered to 
justify social distress. We have 
enough short-run ailments—a short- 
run food scarcity, a short-run price 
inflation, a short-run balance of pay- 
ments crisis—the list is endless and 
some of them have been with us for 
quite a while. The short-run is the 
all important thing in the Indian 
situation. According to the draft of 
the Fourth Plan there will be 4 mil- 
lion more job seekers than jobs in 
the next five years; there are ano- 
ther 10 million left over by the way- 
side during the first three Plans, 
These magnitudes are frightening 
enough; there is no necessity to cal- 
culate the additional social burden 
involved in creating jobs for the com- 
puter-displaced clerks. 

It is rumoured that the IBM Cor- 
poration has plans to set up a “manu- 
facturing” plant in India; such a 
plant is not likely to be anything 
more than an assembly shop where 
components imported from the US 
would be put together. It is quite 
certain that the import of computers, 
computer components, spare parts 
and charges for foreign expertise are 
going to drain away foreign ex 
change. 

It is hard not to feel uneasy about 
the employment displacement which 
must follow the introduction of com- 
puters. Towards the end of 1965 
a convention was organised in Delhi 
by, inter alia, the All-India Insurance 
Employees’ Association, the AITUC, 
the UTUC and the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha. The convention, attended by 
representatives’ from over 30 trade 
union organisations, decided to resist 
automation through the use of elec- 
tronic computers in the private as 
well as the public sector. It will be 
a mistake to treat this movement as 
a misguided agitation in the Luddite 
tradition. The Employeés’ Associa- 
tion of the LIC has brought out some 
informed and intelligent studies of 
the consequences of computeris@tion 
in terms of efficiency in insurance 
servicing, employment opportunities, 
cost-benefit analysis, and foreign ex- 
change requirements. The tone of 
ministerial obiter dicta suggests that 
large-scale use of electronic compu- 
ters in the LIC is nearly a fait accom- 
pli. It is not. Those who think it 
is may have to think again. 
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Calcutta Diary 


J. Mowuan 


FTER the West Bengal Bandh 

was over, no one who lives in 

the city could have any doubt that 

life had come to a standstill for 48 
hours. 

That the bandh would be a success 
had become obvious on the evening 
of the 2lst, the day before the har- 
tal. Anyone who went to the mar- 
kets and saw the housewives laying in 
stores as if preparing for a long siege 
would have realised that people had 
little doubt in their minds that no 
shopping would be possible for the 
next forty-eight hours. In fact pru- 
dent housewives, recalling the expe- 
rience of some previous occasions, 
had stocked enough provisions to last 
a week. An even more convincing 
indication that everybody had taken 
the fact of the coming bandh for 
granted was the traffic jam on Howrah 
bridge on Wednesday evening. This 
jam, believed to be one of the worst 
in Calcutta’s history, was caused by 
the rush of lorries anxious to leave 
Calcutta with their cargo before the 
bandh started, 

And as things turned out, the 
bandh was even more of a success 
than many of those who had given 
the call had expected. Even reports 
published in some of the notoriously 
anti-left papers and a look at the pic- 
tures they have published will show 
that, despite all the claims of the 
Chief Minister, the bandh had para- 
lysed the State. Enquiries reveal that 
even in the few factories where a cer- 
tain percentage of workers had turn- 
ed up—and it is this that the Chief 
Minister made so much of—there was 
no production, and the workers had 
little to do beyond recording their 
attendance. 

Resentment against the Chief 
Minister for the way in which he had 
dragged in the Governor into this 
affair was universal. A Governor is 
expected to keep away from contro- 
versy and people felt that Miss Pad- 
maja Naidu—the daughter of Saro- 
jint Naidu—should not have taken 
part in the silly attempts of the Chief 
Minister to fight against the senti- 
ments of the great mass of people in 
Calcutta. 





The Government had been prepar- 


ing for this bandh for a long tim®@ 


The battalions of armed police fro 

all over India were not mobilised if 
a day; it was an exercise completed 
over a period of several months. | 

Calcutta alone, I am told, nearly 
35,000 police were deployed during 
the two days with some 14,000-15,008 
on duty on each of the two mail 
shifts in the morning and evening 
The police had been drilled in tec 


niques of dispersing crowds for thé 


last few weeks. New equipment if 
the shape of shields of expanded mé 
tal and shin guards was introduced 
and was very much in evidencg 
Attempts were also made to impo 
into the State a new type of gas, simp 
lar to some of the kinds used in waq 
which can knock people senseles 
Whether this has actually been mag 
part of the equipment of the We 
Bengal police is not very clear. 

Hospitals were asked to clear 
number of wards in readiness & 
heavy casualties and the Governmef 
medical store worked overtime sup 
plying medicines to all hospitals § 
cope with the anticipated rush of 
tients. There is no doubt that 
Government was all set fora B&B 
offensive. 

A propaganda barrage was opené 
by various chambers of commerg 
which for several days issued a serif 
of statements condemning the bandil 
There were big advertisements in th 
papers reminding people of their f 
damental rights of free movemé 
throughout the country—forgettif 
that all fundamental rights stand $ 
pended as a result of the Emergent 
and the Defence of India Rules whid 
have not been withdrawn till th 
day. 

As the bandh approached the Ga 
ernment stepped into the fray wi 
huge advertisements of its own af 
with propaganda leaflets. These 1@ 
lets proclaimed that bandhs caniif 
solve any problem, that they end 
ger the security of the country. Th 
only effect was to warn people t 
the Government was on the y 
path. 

And then the Congress party st 
ped in and announced its program 
of sending out volunteers “to 9 
suade people to keep shops and § 
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s open”, What it really wanted 
ms tO intimidate those who might 
fmt to participate in the hartal. 
ording to reliable sources, the 
ies which carried these volunteers 
€ equipped with a fair supply of 
Mones and lathis. In some areas the 
Olunteers could be heard shouting 
Blogans such as: “Bandh kare jahara 
ner dalal tahara’’ (Those who go 
for a bandh are agents of the 
; ). It speaks volumes for the 
good sense of the people of Calcutta 
t they did not let themselves be 
ovoked by th@eé tactics and regard- 
wd these volunteers more as a source 
Mi amusement than anything else. 

The stick unaccompanied by the 
Matrot might be useless. So, again, 
according to reliable sources, 1 bonus 
wm Rs. 100 was offered to Sack shop 
that would remain open during the 
handh. The owner of one shop, who 
Sat outside a barred and bolted shop, 
pointed out that the sum was so ridi- 
Gulously inadequate that it really 
fould not be counted as an induce- 
ment at all. 

That, in spite of this multi-prong 
€d offensive, there was neither a 
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flare-up nor a collapse of the bandh 
is an index of the strength of popu- 
lar feeling against the present Goy- 
ernment, a clear vote of no-confidence. 
This verdict is all the more decisive 
for the fact that there were quite a 
few people who thought that a 12- 
hour or 24-hour strike would have 
served the purpose just as well. None 
of them, for that reason, thought fox 
a moment of opposing the strike. 
> * 

Bankura is one of the few places 
which, even the Chief Minister con 
cedes, was affected by the strike. The 
hartal in Bankura began two days 
before the Bengal bandh and was pre- 
cipitated by the decision of the Chief 
Minister-to pay a visit to the town 
and address a meeting there. Where 
a whole town goes on strike just to 
express its resentment over the visit 
of the Chief Minister and when even 
the Chief Minister admits that the 
strike was completely successful, it 
is a measure of the extreme unpopu- 
larity of the person and the Govern- 
ment he heads. One can_ scarcely 
find parallels in recent history unless 
it be the boycott of Mr Morarji 


Desai’s meeting in Ahmedabad at the 
height of the movement against the 
Government's decision to keep Guja- 
rat and Maharashtra as one bilingual 
State. 

However, it is not to the self- 
evident fact of the Government's un- 
popularity even in a district which 
had failed to return more than one 
or two leftist MLAs in the last elec. 
tion that I wish to refer here. It is 
to something which might have ap- 
peared puzzling to many—the Goy- 
ernment’s ightb decision to transfer 
the Superintendent of Police and the 
District Magistrate of Bankura from 
their posts. Was it because, as news- 
paper reports suggest, that the Gov- 
enment did not quite like the fir- 
ing? The truth is different. The 
real reason for the transfer was that 
the police and the District. Magistrate 
failed to prevent or foil the attack 
on the local Congress office. The 
Ministers who went to Bankura for 
the occasion are believed to have com- 
plained that the district administra- 
tion knew of the preparations to at- 
tack the office, but they did not take 
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steps in time to deal with it. It was 
this that annoyed the ruling party. 


* * 


A few weeks ago when the Chief 
Ministers met in Delhi, Mr P. C. Sen 
Sen is reported to have urged that 
West Bengal’s development should be 
speeded up; that the mounting dis- 
content in his State was linked with 
the growing army of unemployed and 
the frustration over the fact that the 
State was stagnating unlike some 
other States in the Indian Union. 

In taking this line Mr Sen was on 
a surer wicket than when he tries to 
dismiss all agitation as the work of 
a few anti-social and unpatriotic 
parties. India’s development as a 
whole is proceeding much more slow- 
ly than is good for the country and 
within India West Bengal has been 
falling from the position of pre- 
eminence it once held rather more 
rapidly than is warranted by the 
situation. Prior to independence it 
had. the largest number of industries 
and the largest percentage of popu- 
lation engaged in industry. That po 
sition has now been taken by Maha- 
rashtra and West Bengal is not even 
a close second. 

The outline of the Fourth Plan 
hardly holds out hopes of arresting 
the decline, One of the major pro- 
jects that was expected to give a boost 
to the economy of the State was the 
complex of industries proposed 
around Haldia Port. But the fate 
of the port hangs in the balance. The 
World Bank's conditions for its loan 
are such that even the Government 
of India baulks at them. There 
are rumours that the refinery has 
been shelved and though the Govern- 
ment has denied these as_ baseless, 
scepticism persists. The _ fertilizer 
factory, if at all it comes up, will be 
in the private sector and entirely 
dependent on private foreign capital 
which is rather shy despite all the 
concessions offered. The petro-che- 
mical complex has definitely been 
dropped as far as the Fourth Plan is 
concerned, So, too, seems to have 
been the proposal for a_ second 
Howrah bridge. The State's largest 
industry, jute, is in the doldrums in 
the face of severe competition from 
Pakistan, and even devaluation has 
failed to boost our exports of what 
was once known as the golden fibre 
of Bengal. Farakka is making very 
slow progress. One never knows 
when it will be completed. 
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The Press 


A Sudden Prominence 


COMMENTATOR 


OR days the Bangal Bandh held 
the front page in most papers. 
It was natural that it would make 
lead story in Calcutta papers for 
three days; but outside papers did 
no less. Some of them went one 
better and led with the firing at 
Bankura also. This sudden promi- 
nence to West Bengal is evidence 
that the official propaganda that vio- 
lence was in the air had some effect 
and that some papers were inclined 
to believe that the 48-hour Bandh 
was being used by the Leftists as a 
pretext to let loose lawlessness and 
disorder. Some of the pre-Bandh 
editorial comments said as much. 
Whether they have revised their 
opinions. after the Bandh is not 
known, for till the time of writing 
outside papers have not commented 
on it. 

In any event, the peaceful obsery- 
ance of the Bandh—the rowdyism of 
the so-called resistance groups has 
naturally been left out—came as a 
surprise to all papers. Almost all of 
them made it a point to stress in the 
headlines that the Bandh was peace- 
ful, at least on the first day. “West 
Bengal Bandh free from any major 
incident”, announced The Times of 
India. “First. day mostly peaceful”, 
said The Hindustan Times while 
Patriot declared: “Bengal peaceful 
on first day of 48-hour closure”. The 
accent On peace was in the headlines 
of the two Calcutta papers also; 
“Bandh off to a quiet start”, said 
Hindusthan Standard, “Bangla Bandh 
passes off peacefully on “Phursday” 
reported Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

After the State Government had 
been proved wrong in its allegation 
of violent intent of the Left parties, 
some of the papers refused to swallow 
all that the Chief Minister had to 
say about public response to the 
Bandh. Even Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
which has an extra reason to be 
loyal, refused to be taken in by Mr 
P. C. Sen’s claim that the Bandh has 
failed. “Calcutta life paralysed”, 
said its headline, though it also added 
that response in districts was luke- 
warm. The headlines in The Hin- 
dustan Times were almost identical : 


“Bandh dislocates life in Calcuttay 
CM claims poor response in districts” 
But it made amends on the follows 
ing day when it said: “Bengal Bandhy 
peters out on second day; Port traffié 
normal; Mill, factory hands turn up 
in large numbers’@ Patriot ignored 
the Chief Minister’s claim altogether 
and said, “Bandh paralyses life; Pro: 
test against Government policies! 
Headlines in The Times of India 
gave both points of view: “Partiall 
success, claims Sen: It is lie, says 
ULF”. The Indian Express was 
non-committal —Mobs clash as Bandh 
ends; so also was Hindusthan Stand: 
ard, which for the second successivé 
day based its headlines on the peace 
ful mature of the Bandh: “48 hours 
of peaceful Bandh; Only some anxt 
ous moments”. 

The first paper to come out with 
an editorial was Amrita Bazar Patrika 
which left no one in doubt about its 
attitude when it declared that the 
very idea of seeking to paralyse the 
administration by hartal or bandh 
has become outmoded. For the ad- 
ministration can always be changed 
through the ballot box every five 
years, and a fresh opportunity for 
changing governments is almost 
round the corner. The paper “‘ven- 
tured to suggest” that while the Goy- 
ernment ol West Bengal should be 
more responsive to the grievances of 
the common people and more alert 
about its own weaknesses, the Oppo- 
sition parties too should have more 
faith in the constitutional machinery 
and should coolly calculate the gains 
and losses, not to themselves only 
but. to the community as a whole, re- 
sulting from bandhs. The paper 
commended the “good sense” shown 
by the Government in not arrestin 
and detaining the Leftist leaders aiid 
thus compelling them to face up to 
their responsibilities. The people of 
West Bengal have on the whole gone 
through the stresses and strains of a 
two-day Bandh with “commendable 
discipline’, With apparent approval 
the paper has noted that for the first 
time the ruling party was on the 
scene building up resistance to the 
Bandh. J 
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The ‘headlines in Hindusthan 
Standard set the tune for its edito- 
rial, It complimented the people of 
West Bengal on the “restraint and 
self-control” displayed by them but 
refused to take sides on the main 
issue. It appears to the paper that 
the outcome of the Bandh has made 
the Government and the Opposition 
equally happy. Both feel that their 
stand has been fully vindicated by 
the popular response to their appeal. 
Politics, apparently, is a queer game 
which with the same result permits 
both sides to feel the joy of victory. 
What is gratifying from the point of 
view of outsiders who are cast in the 
role of helpless spectators is that 
since neither party is oppressed by 
the sense of defeat the “unique” 
Bandh will leave no trail of bitterness 
behind, The paper has, however, a 
word of praise for the Government 
for its wisdom in not seeking to 
break the Bandh by force and its 
“tactful handling” of the situation. 
Though it admits that the hartal has 
long been recognised as a legitimate 
political weapon in this country and 
the Chief Minister himself has indi- 
cated that a peaceful Bandh is not 
impermissible, the paper criticises the 
prolonging of the Bandh to two full 
days and nights when one day would 
haye fully seryed the Oppositiion’s 
purpose. The extension merely ad- 
ded to popular privations which are 
already considerable. 


“Nuisance” 

In a pre-Bandh editorial The Hin- 
dustan Times described the Bandh 
as the climax to the Leftist campaign 
to “hold the public to ransom” in 
West Bengal, waged with the help 
of one ingeniously-designed agita- 
tional weapon after another. It has 
all been part of a “systematic and 
comprehensive” plan carried out 
through protests and agitations based 
on “grievances, real and imaginary, 
of students, teachers, Government 
employees, and other sections of the 
public’. In some parts of the State, 
official attempts to maintain nor- 
malcy have invited veiled threats of 
force and the Government has persist- 
ed in adopting a “supine attitude”. 
But there is now heartening evidence 
of a general sentiment that the peo- 
ple have had enough of the “nuisance 
and inconvenience”. The paper tells 
the leaders of the Bandh that at- 
tempts to maintain agitational fer- 
your at white heat have no place and 
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are unlikely to succeed in a demo- 
cracy. By persisting in their abuse 
of the normal methods of winning 
popular confidence they can only de- 
prive themselyes of any credibility 
they may still enjoy in the eyes of 
the people of offering a responsible 
alternative to the party in power, 
The paper's advice to the State Gov- 
ernment is to have a clear “plan of 
action” of how it proposes to meet 
the threat posed by the “diabolic de- 
cision” of the sponsors of the Bandh, 
Che absolute minimum duty impos 
ed on the Government is to ensure 
the protection of those “public-spirit- 
ed citizens’ who, in defiance of the 
bullying tactics usually employed by 
Bandh pickets, are determined to 
maintain normalcy. Also, it must 
save property from the destructive 
hand of street mobs. An unambigu- 
ous decision must be taken and none 
should be left in doubt about the 
seriousness of its implementation, 
The Times of India is another 
paper which advocated strong-arm 
measures to deal with the Bandh 
threat. It says that the determina- 
tion of the ULF to bring West Ben 
gal to a standstill cannot be attri- 
buted only to popular support. More 
than fifty major trade union organi- 
sations have expressed themselves 
against the demonstration, But so 
far the State Government has not 
even made a pretence of trying to 
avert it besides issuing appeals. On 
the contrary, the Chief Minister's 
statement suggesting that the present 
discontent is a result of the Centre’s 
apathy to West Bengal’s acute food 
problem has certainly encouraged the 
ULF. In the opinion of the paper 
the State Government's inability to 
prevent a Bandh is understandable; 
but its incapacity to make up its 
mind on how to deal with the situa- 
tion is inexcusable. The authorities 
are said to be in favour of erring on 
the side of “caution rather than pro- 
vocation”, Much can be said for 
this, but caution should not mean an 
abdication of the responsibility to 
preserve law and order. This the 
State Government and law enforcing 
authority should bear in mind dur. 
ing the two days of the Bandh. 
Predicting that a showdown was 
ahead The Statesman wrote before it 
declared a lockout that certain prac- 
tical considerations should have been 
weighed by the Government before 
deciding to run trains, trams and 
buses. One of these was the extent 


of available force; another was how 
many bus or tram workers would be 
willing to or able to report for duty, 
or remain at their posts in the event 
of trouble. Though the paper con- 
ceded that no lawful government 
could, indefinitely and increasingly 
frequently, allow a city like Calcutta, 
let alone a whole State, to be closed 
down. for increasingly lengthy and 
costly periods whenever “factions so 
decide", it said that how far the Goy- 
ernment was wise in so definitely 
committing itself was a matter of 
opinion. This does not mean that 
the paper has any sympathy for the 
Leftists. It divides the Leftists into 
two categories—the honest elements 
and those who are interested in deli- 
berately promoting trouble. So far 
as the former are concerned, it was a 
mistake on their part ever to agree 
to a Bandh of this length. The 
latter are presumed to intend the 
probable consequences of their ac 
tions which may well be: violence, 
counter-violence, looting, shooting, 
and a whole legacy of bitterness for 
the future. 


The Augean Stables 
RA] CHATTERJE! 


HE Indian Express of August 8 
carried, the following news 
item :— 

“The Hyderabad bureau of the 
C.B.1. on Saturday searched the house 
of a superintending engineer of a 
public sector undertaking here and 
seized currency notes worth Rs. 17,000, 
National Savings Certificates valued 
at Rs. 42,000 and documents for pur- 
chase of land for Rs, 62,000, besides 
gold bars, sovereigns and gold jewel- 
lery worth about Rs. 50,000.” 

Just below this was the announce- 
ment that Dr Vikram Sarabhai, Chair- 
man of the A.E.C., had inspected the 
site at Charlapalli, near Hyderabad, 
for the location of the Rs. 12. crore 
electronic instruments factory, chemi- 
cal and metallurgical treatment plant 
and zirconium plant. 

The pattern is distressingly fami- 
liar and the State of Andhra Pradesh 
is NO exception. Crores of public mo- 
ney is being spent on national pro- 
jects that are dedicated to the public 
good but never quite fulfil their pur 
pose because somewhere along the 
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line someone has collected his ‘das- 
Sturi from someone else who then 

gives short measure in the materials 

that he has contracted to supply or 
the work he is expected to perform. 

As a result, potholes appear on road 

sitfaces within six months of 

their being laid, cracks disfigure the 

Walls of newly constructed buildings 

and rain plays havoc with the pipes 

and the narrow inefficient drainage 
system (e.g., the Super Bazar in Delhi 

Which is housed in a building cons- 

tructed for the Municipality by a 
government concern), bridges sag in 

the middle, river bunds are washed 
away and artistic displays erected in 

public parks topple over without 
warning. 

[ am not suggesting that govern- 

ment servants were angels in the days 
of the British. The rapacity of the 
police and the P.W.D. was prover: 
bial even then. Nor do I say that 
corruption in public life is unknown 
in Britain or the USA, but I do main 
tain that along with the corruption 
that was prevalent in the country in 
those days there was also a great deal 
of efficiency, as there is a great deal 
of it in the West today. 

For one thing, the fear of being 
caught was far more real than it is 
now. There were exceptions, but 
usually the man at the top, the senion 
Officials, was an honest upright ia 
dividual, proud of the traditions ol 
his service. Perhaps it would be fair 
er to his successor to say that he was 
able to indulge in this pride because 
he did not have to live in fear, as his 
successor does, of falling foul of a 
minister who is primarily a vote- 
conscious politician and only remote. 
ly an administrator. 

For another thing, if honesty was 
a luxury that the majority of our 
countrymen could barely afford in 
those days, the steep fall in the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee in recent 
years has succeeded in putting it com- 
pletely beyond their reach. 

Whatever the reason, the fact that 
confronts us is that instead of being 
confined to one or two ‘traditionally’ 
corrupt departments the disease has 
contaminated almost every sphere of 
public life. It would be difficult to- 
day to name a single government or 
municipal undertaking where the tax- 
payer is not faced by corruption, in- 
eficiency, delay and a downright 
‘couldn't care less’ attitude. The 
once-lowly clerk will make it quite 
obvious that if you wish to get 
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through your business quickly you 
will have to supplement his meagre 
salary. The head clerk is bound to 
raise a few objections to the recom- 
mendations made by his junior un- 
less....And should you be so ill- 
advised as to threaten to go direct to 
the officer in charge of the depart- 
ment you will meet with a shrug that 
says quite plainly, ‘go and _ be 
damned,’ 

The malady is too deep and per- 
manent to be cured overnight. I 
doubt if the Administrative Reforms 
Commission or a dozen such boc‘es 
could bring about an improvement. 
Also it would be idle to imagine 
that heavier pay-packets will turn a 
slow-moving, spiritless bureaucracy 
into groups of self-sacrificing stakha. 
novites. More likely, the ‘demands’ 
will become heavier as living stan- 
dards are raised. There will be new 
status symbols and they cost money. 

There seems to be only one ans- 
wer—the establishment and growth of 
a true democracy in which there are 
at least two parties, each capable of 
governing the country efficiently, but 
neither of them so absolute in its 
power as to be impervious to criti- 
cism. Whether this will come about 
in our lifetime is another matter and 
one on which I should not like to 
hazard an opinion at least until the 
results of the elections scheduled to 
take place next year are known. Then, 
if the tide turns even in one or two 
States of the Union, perhaps it will 
induce the Centre to undertake a task 
that is long overdue—of cleansing its 
stables. 
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A great leap is evidently coming. 
This will come about when we abo- 
lish the Ministries of Planning and 
External Affairs and hand them over 
to foreign experts who have the know- 


how. 
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Subramania Bharati 


S. VISWANATHAN 


SUBRAMANIA Bharati, __ the 
Tamil poet, died forty-five years 
ago. It is perhaps time to assess his 
achievement in a proper perspective. 
Bharati has been hailed as a 
Nationalist, as one who by his patrio- 
fic songs inspired the people in the 
Tamilsspeaking parts of the country, 
and as the harbinger of the Tamil 
renaissance. He was perhaps all 
these things but his claim to. great- 
ness lies in something very different, 
and unique. 

He represents the strange pheno- 
menon of a writer who lived at once 
in three worlds—of yesterday, — of 
today and of tomorrow. He lived 
intensely in the present, and was 
supremely conscious of the tremend- 
ous heritage that is Tamil literature. 
He could, at the same time, see en- 
chanting visions of the future and of 
greater glory and achievement in 
fresh directions for Tamil. 

In a real sense, he was the 
tor of all that was great. in Tamil 
literature. The music of the Tamil 
language hypnotised him, and he was 
steeped in the poety of Ilango, Kam- 
ban and the many giants of an earlier 
eta, generally described as the 
Sangam school. 

While being shaped and moulded 
by the classics, he was also under the 
spell of the popular literature, which 
in Tamil has a concurrent and con- 
tinuous history. The poetry of the 
Siddhars who presented philosophical 
truths in the language of the masses, 
and the folk songs which sang of 
love within and without wedlock, 
had an abiding influence on his work. 

He was, however, not one who 
would be content. with inheriting 
something and just passing it on to 
posterity, with a few minor embel- 
ishments. He was nothing if not a 
creator in his own right. Within a 
brief span of less than thirty-nine 
years, he tried his hand at. pri actically 
everything. In poetry, his innova- 
tions were many. In prose, he left 
his mark by making it a facile and 
fluent political weapon. His articles, 
which appeared in many publications 
of the day, even now retain a remark- 
able vigour. In the romantic short 
story, in the short story with a pur- 
pose, in the story for mere entertain- 
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ment and in short skits, he distingui- 
shed himself in a way that has yet 
to be surpassed. 

I shall here attempt primarily to 
evaluate his achievements in the 
realm of poetry. In the earlier years 
it was his fervent, patriotic poems 
that. found an echo in the hearts of 
the Tamils. If, now, even after in- 
dépendence and with the struggle for 
freedom nothing more than a fact 
of history, particularly to the younger 
generation, these poems have still a 
glow and an appeal, it is because 
there is no trace of jingoism in their 
make-up. It is true that he sang of 
the beauty of the Tamil land and the 


music that was invoked by the very 
name of Tamil. He did not, how 
ever, rest there. The spirit of Tamil 


was identified with the national and 
the international spirit. Far from 
being parochial, the very intensity ol 
his Tove for a small part of the 
country became miraculously trans- 
formed into something universal. 
Here perhaps, he bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Spanish poet, 
Garcia Lorca. 


Fever of the Flesh 

Many of his poems have been, true 
to the Tamil tradition, inspired by 
religion, both the abstract philosophi- 
cal concepts and the personal gods 
finding their place. Krishna and 
Muruga are sung about in numerous 
poems. The Krishna songs (Kannan 
Pattu) particularly, are remarkable 
for their daring concepts. While 
following orthodox patterns, he was 
at the same time introducing some- 
thing new and different into these 
poems. It may even be possible to 
argue that in these poems what is 
celebrated is a frankly physical love 
and a fever of the flesh. There is 
little trace of any sublimation of 
passion. 

It may be worthwhile to point out 
here that he has written a few poems, 
the songs on the love of Muruga and 

Valli, for instance, which are super- 
bly sensual, and as beautiful as any- 
thing that can be found in popular 
Tamil folk songs. 

To the true lover of Tamil poetry, 
perhaps Bharati’s greatest achieve- 
ments will be found in Panchali 





Sabatham, which is am echo of a sec- 
tion of the Maha Bharat, and the 
strange dream fantasy entitled Kuil 
Pattu. In Panchali Sabatham, al- 
though he strictly adheres to the ori- 
ginal story and, except for’ certain 
descriptions, invents nothing of his 
own, he introduces a powerful 
modern meaning. It is obvious that 
his hero is certainly not Yudhisthira. 
All his admiration is for the physical- 
ly strong and outspoken Bhima. In 
many asides in the poem, he lashes 
out against the kings and the politi- 
cal administr: ition of those days. 
Some of his most delightful poetry 
is to be found in Kuél Patlu which is 
as insubstantial as a dream and con- 
tinues to haunt the reader with the 
magic of its story and the music of 
its words. Bharati was at his very 
best here. , 
Earlier in this article, it was point- 
ed out that Bharati was an innova- 
tor. In the field of poetry, while he 
shows his absolute mastery over every 
form of traditional verse, both ortho- 
dox and unorthorox, he also sets out 


to invent, He experimented, and 
very successfully too, with a kind of 
free verse. He has written quite a 


few prose poems and his constant at- 
tempts to devise new forms may be 
found in several places in Panchali 
Sabatham, Kuil Pattu and the re- 
markable poem picturing the dissolu- 
tion of the world. 

But although Bharati was trying 
to innovate, he had not set about the 
task in real earnest. Maybe, if he 
had lived long enough, he might 
have gone further in this direction 
and have tangible achievements to 
his credit. As it is, however, where 
innovation was concerned, where new 
forms were concerned, he was just 
feeling his way, 

What is the secret of the charm of 
Bharati's poetry? This is more easily 


experienced than described. His 
poetry was often written at white 
heat. He was not the sort of poet 


who, like Wordsworth, could wait for 
the fever and the frenzy to wear 
away, amd recall] everything at a 
tranquil hour. His was a fierce, un- 
bounded energy that broke out into 
song. Nothing could contain him. 
He is the rare example of the poet 
who never wrote unless he was ins- 
pired., 

His poetry sometimes shouts itself 
hoarse, and sometimes steals its way 
into one’s heart like a delicate whis- 
per. ‘Now it is like all instruments, 
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SUBRAMANIA _ Bharati, — the 
Tamil poet, died forty-five years 

ago. It is perhaps time to assess his 
Achievement in a proper perspective. 

Bharati has been hailed as a 
nationalist, as one who by his patrio- 
tic songs inspired the people in the 
Tamil-spe aking parts of the country, 
and as the harbinger of the Tamil 
renaissance. He was perhaps all 
these things but his claim to great- 
ness lies in something very different, 
and unique. 

He represents the strange pheno- 
menon of a writer who lived at once 
in three worlds—of yesterday, — of 
today and of tomorrow. He lived 
intensely in the present, and was 
supremely conscious of the tremend- 
ous heritage that is Tamil literature. 
He could, at the same time, see en- 
chanting visions of the future and of 
greater glory and achievement in 
fresh directions for Tamil. 

In a real sense, he was the inheri- 
tor of all that was great in Tamil 
literature. The music of the Tamil 
language hypnotised him, and he was 
steeped in the poety of llango, Kam- 
ban and the many giants of an earlier 
eta, generally described as the 
Sangam school. 

While being shaped and moulded 
by the classics, he was also under the 
spell of the popular literature, which 
in Tamil has a concurrent and con- 
tinuous history. The poetry of the 
Siddhars who presented philosophical 
truths in the language of the masses, 
and the folk songs which sang of 
love within and without wedlock, 
had an abiding influence on his work. 

He was, however, not one who 
would be content. with inheriting 
something and just passing it on to 
posterity, with a few minor embel- 
lishments. He was nothing if not a 
creator in his own right. Within a 
brief span of than thirty-nine 
years, he tried his hand at. practically 
everything. In poetry, his innova- 
tions were many. In prose, he left 
his mark by making it a facile and 
fluent political weapon, His articles, 
which appeared in many publications 
of the day, even now retain a remark- 


less 


able vigour. In the romantic short 
story, in the short story with a pur- 
pose, in the story for mere entertain- 
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ment and in short skits, he distingul- 
shed himself in a way that has yet 
to be surpassed. 

I shall here attempt primarily to 


evaluate his achievements in the 
realm of poetry. In the earlier years 
it was his fervent, patriotic poems 


that. found an echo in the hearts of 
the Tamils. If, now, even after in- 
dependence and with the struggle for 
freedom nothing more than a fact 
of history, particularly to the younge: 
generation, these poems have still a 
glow and an appeal, it is because 
there is no trace of jingoism in their 

make-up. It is true that he sang of 
the beauty of the Tamil land and the 
music that was invoked by the very 
name of Tamil. He did not, how- 
ever, rest. there. The spirit of Tamil 
was identified with the national and 
the international spirit. Far from 
being parochial, the very intensity of 
his love for a small part of the 
country became miraculously trans- 
formed into something universal. 
Here perhaps, he bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Spanish poet, 
Garcia Lorca. 


Fever of the Flesh 

Many of his poems have been, true 
to the Tamil tradition, inspired by 
religion, both the abstract philosophi- 
cal concepts and the personal gods 
finding their place. Krishna and 
Muruga are sung about in numerous 
poems. The Krishna songs (Kannan 
Pattu) particularly, are remarkable 
for their daring concepts. While 
following orthodox patterns, he was 
at the same time introducing some- 
thing new and different into these 
poems. It may even be possible to 
argue that in these poems what is 
celebrated is a frankly physical love 
and a fever of the flesh. There is 
little trace of any sublimation ol 
passion, 

It may be worthwhile to point out 
here that he has written a few poems, 
the songs on the love of Muruga and 
Valli, for instance, which are super- 
bly sensual, and as beautiful as any- 
thing that can be found in popular 
Tamil folk songs. 

To the true lover of Tamil poetry, 
perhaps Bharati’s greatest achieve- 
ments will be found in Panchali 





Sabatham, which is an echo of a sec- 


tion of the Maha Bharat, and the 
strange dream fantasy entitled Kuil 
Pattu. In Panchali Sabatham, al- 
though he strictly adheres to the ori- 
ginal story and, except for’ certain 
descriptions, invents nothing of his 
own, he _ introduces a_ powerful 
modern meaning. It is obvious that 
his hero is certainly not Yudhisthira. 
All his admiration is for the physical- 
ly strong and outspoken Bhima. In 
many asides in the poem, he lashes 
out against the kings and the politi- 
cal administration of those days. 

Some of his most delightful poetry 
is to be found in Kua! Pattu which is 
as insubstantial as a dream and con- 
tinues to haunt the reader with the 
magic of its story and the music of 
its words. Bharati was at his very 
best here. 

Earlier in this article, it was point- 
ed out that Bharati was an innovya- 
tor. In the field of poetry, while he 
shows his absolute mastery over every 
form of traditional verse, both ortho- 
dox and unorthorox, he also sets out 


to invent. He experimented, and 
very successfully too, with a kind of 
free verse. He has written quite a 


few prose poems and his constant at- 
tempts to devise new forms may be 
found in several places in Panchali 
Sabatham, Kuil Patlu and the re- 
markable poem picturing the dissolu- 
tion of the world. 

3ut although Bharati was trying 
to innovate, he had not set about the 
task in real earnest. Maybe, if he 
had lived long enough, he might 
have gone further in this direction 
and have tangible achievements to 
his credit. As it is, however, where 
inhovation was concerned, where new 
forms were concerned, he was just 
feeling his way. 

What is the secret of the charm of 


Bharati’s poetry? This is more easily 
experienced than described. His 
poetry was often written at white 
heat. He was not the sort of poet 


who, like Wordsworth, 
the fever and the 
away, ard recall everything at a 
tranquil hour. His was a fierce, un- 
bounded energy that broke out into 
song. Nothing could contain him. 
He is the rare example of the poet 
who never wrote unless he was ins- 
pired., 

His poetry sometimes shouts itself 
hoarse, and sometimes steals its way 
into one’s heart like a delicate whis- 
per. ‘Now it is like all instruments, 


could wait for 
frenzy to wear 
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For Great Occasions 
in a Child’s Life 


Children need shoes for important things in life, 
for kicking stones, and tin cans, for climbing 
trees, and shooting marbles, for going to 
school and playing hockey, for tricycling 
and racing to where fun is. Shoes are 
important. Especially good-looking, 

long-lasting, foot-pleasing shoes designed 
for the great occasions in a child’s everyday 
life—the kind of shoes Bata has been making 
for more than 34 years. : 


LUCKY 6.95 
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and now like a lonely flute’. He had 
aM amazing mastery over words and 
fould always select the inevitable one. 
Insome of his pieces individual words 
glitter like so many jewels. 


Tamil Renaissance 

It was mentioned 
Bharati is regarded by many as the 
harbinger of the Tamil renaissance 
Some sceptics have even doubted the 
advent of anything like a Tamil re- 
Naissance. The fact remains that 
Bharati whose influence has been 
steadily growing since his death forty 
five years ago, has not founded any 
school, His individuality consisted 
in the harmonising of so many dis 
cordant elements that no one can 
dream of following him without his 
background, his genius and his way 
of life. 

Whether he founded any school or 
not, every poet who has written after 
him has been consciously or uncon 
sciously influenced by him. The 
Tamilian of today, without the scho- 
larship to comprehend and enjoy the 
classics, finds genuine pleasure in 
reading Bharati. 

It is difficult yet to say whether 
Bharati would, in course of time, be 
known among people who do not 


earlier that 


know Tamil. There have been at- 
tempts to translate his poems into 
English and a few other languages. 


Such attempts have not been many 
and the quality of the work is just 
mediocre. 

If the task of translation is under- 
taken seriously, the work should not 
be too difficult, for Bharati is most 
definitely a translatable poet. His 
poetry does not consist in the mere 


music of words. It has a rich and 
universal meaning and content. A 
competent translation should open 


out a new vista of suieyine nt to those 
unfamiliar with the Tamil language. 





For NOW readers in Western 
may contact 
5. D. CHANDAVARKAR 
10, Kanara House 
Mogal Lane, Mahim 
Bombay-!6, 


India 


.in what 


one of the wn 
kindest cuts Americans here (South 
Victnam) have yet received, the Saigon 
University Students Association r 
’ ~~ oO 
demanded that the U.S. state exactly 
how long it intends to stay in Viet- 
nam. 


E. G. 


was 


Martin in New Statesman 
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A Mixed Dish 


By A 


THE name ‘Nakhshatra’, in spite 
of its rather late arrival in Cal- 


DRAMA CRITIC 


cutta, is already familiar to those who 
love experimental theatre. Indiffer- 
ent to easy success, ‘Nakhshatra’ has 


always been venturesome, The latest 
experiments, three one-acters—Nana 
Ranger Din (Anton Chekhov's ‘Swan 


Song’, adapted into Bengali by 
Ajitesh Bandyopadhyay), Mohit. Chat- 
terjee’s Sonar Chabi and Shyamal 
Ghosh's Pretayata Swapna—were re- 
cently staged in a row at Mukta 
\ngan. 

Nana Ranger Din, a little drama- 


tic gem, is well known to the theatre- 
lovers of the city because of Nandi- 
kar’s brilliant production of. the 
same ; Ajitesh Banerjee’s superb act- 
ing as the old tragedian in this play- 
let is still a living memory. To stage 
the same play, inviting obvious com- 
parison with the earliet production, 
is, one must grant, a courageous feat. 
Indra (the director and the 
chief actor) does his best and his sin- 
cerity is evident throughout. Yet the 
thing does not quite click, for the 
pill is too big for him to swallow. 
Here is a great part, and such a part 
in which to utterly fail one has to 
enter in knickerbockers. Indra Roy, 
of course, does not do anything like 
that and is unavoidably acclaimed. 
However, the tragedy born out of 
the swan song of a once- upon-a- time- 
great actor remained, very much be- 
yond the actor as well as the specta- 
tor. To bring out all the facets f 
this complex character, to render 
effectively all the shades and tones 
in it, the actor must know how to 
rant and how to operate in the natur- 
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alistic style with equal felicity, Mr Roy 
banks on ranting alone, his tired re- 
miniscences and supposedly inspired 
acting are in the same style. 

The second one-acter, Sonar Chabt 
(directed by Shyamal Ghosh) _ has 
been produced with greater poise 
and surer control. Originality of 
idea, in this play, is not a strong point 
of Mohit Chatterjee; the theme is 
quite familiar to us. A young man 
(representing all young men) has a 
golden key (the irresistible desire to 
reach the moment of truth) but not 


the box (container of that desired 
object). The young man like a ma- 
niac searches for the box, and he 
gets it. But the box contains a simi 


lar key and nothing else. He is to en- 
ter a vicious cycle. But behold! 
‘Love, happy love’ tangentially draws 
him away from this cycle, salvation 
is achieved, and the curtain falls on 
the prospect of happy domesticity. 
Naive and familiar enough, one must 
concede. But the ruses and methods 
adopted to organise this old material 
are rather complex: with an involv- 
ed and circuitous language and some 
surrealistic situations, the dramatist 
wants to arrange his experience. In 
fact, one might find oneself frowning 
at this inordinately Pasapeus method 
of communicating a feeble truism 
but for the eminent theatrical power 


which informs the whole play. The 
players—Ramananda Chatterjee, Asit 
De and Kajal Chowdhury—fully ex- 


ploit the actability of their roles. The 
director Shyamal Ghosh is commend 
ably neat and tidy. 

Pretayata Swapna has the effect of 
an anti-climax. Everything here is 
insufferable. It seems there is a con- 
certed effort—in which all participate 
with utmost zeal—to irritate the spec- 
tators. The prompter's voice is as 
loud as the actors’ ; x’s acting is as bad 
as that of y;: the plav, despite a sen- 
sational climax, should have been 
called, instead of ‘A Fossilized Dream’ 
‘A Fossilized Drama’. But for the 
last play, the evening could have been 
really enjoyable, 





The 50,000 demonstrators demand- 
ing a ban on came 
from the Red Fort in a mile-long pro 
cession and included sadhus and 
schoolchildren, the former chanting 
slokas, the latter doing the twist. 
There were nagcas too, who by har- 
ing their bodies completely, upset the 
holice. 


cow-slauchter 
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Delhi Letter 


Evyeless In Ernakulam 


FROM 


HASTRI NAGAR: If anyone 
had any tears for that pathetic 
quantity called the Congress Left, 
Ernakulam was the place to shed 
them, But more important than the 
agonising, dragging death of the 
dubious “Left was the feeling of 
anti-climax that overcame the party 
as a whole, marking a new stage in 
its decline. The AICC members from 
all over witnessed the massive, disci- 
plined Opposition demonstration to 
demand a shipyard, in contrast to the 
pitiful Congress procession a day 
earlier which was all flamboyance and 
vulgarity with apolitical volunteers, 
obviously hired, borne on trucks ob- 
viously commandeered from unwilling 
truck operators. The vulgar ostenta- 
tiousness that went with the session 
would have gone unnoticed in Bom- 
bay or Jaipur but amidst the grnd- 
ing poverty of Kerala the contrast was 
too shocking for the people to over- 
look. In sum, the AICC session at 
Ernakulam far from brightening Con- 
gress chances of a poll reprieve has 
alienated it further from the masses. 
Listening through the listless two- 
day debate on the draft Election 
Manifesto one could not help the 
feeling that the Congress cannot 
really take off. As was to be expect- 
ed, bank nationalisation was the main 
issue of controversy. Speaker afte 
speaker joined issue with those who 
wrote into the draft the phrase “social 
control” instead of referring to na- 
tionalisation direct if they really 
meant it. The High Command anti- 
cipated the line of attack and the 
shrewd Mr Kamaraj got Mr Nanda 
to move consideration of the draft. 
It was obvious that Mr Nanda was 
speaking half-heartedly and grudg- 
ingly. This in Kamaraj’s calculation 
was one way of stalling any attack on 
the draft from the Left. . Or there 
could be an added motive here be- 
cause later in the debate, when the 
bank nationalisation demand had 
gathered more support. we heard an 
equally reluctant Krishna Menon la- 
bour hard to convince everyone that 
social control meant a lot more than 
nationalisation and it had to be left 
to the Government of the day to de- 
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cide when banks should be taken 
over. 

Mr Menon said he was not being 
apologetic and that gave him away. 
To overcome his own discomfiture he 
lashed at the big business criticism 
of the manifesto which he said took 
into account historical circumstances 
and social imperatives. 

Towards the end came the Prime 
Minister's command performance. 
Trite sentences, fumbling for words, 
stale ideas, and what do you have? 
The Prime Minister’s speech was 
meant to boost the drooping morale 
of the party in an election year. One 
country, one team.... Which team ? 
By appealing to the ranks to band 
together under Mr Kamaraj’s leader- 
ship she was trying to promote the 
myth that the Goyernment was in 
alignment with the Congress party. 
Is there a change in this relationship ? 
Earlier, both Mr Babubhai Chinai, 
of the S. K. Patil group and Mrs 
Tarakeshwari Sinha, a Morarji sup- 
porter, attacked the High Command. 
Mr Chinai wondered if Mr Kamaraj 
was presiding over the Congress to 
liquidate it and Mrs Sinha said the 
High Command should be fair, ob- 
jective and united which impliied it 
had none of these qualities now. 

Perhaps Mr Kamaraj thought he 
could make the overworked gimmick 
of the Nehru legacy work a little fur- 
ther. By putting up Mr Nanda, Mr 
Krishna Menon and Mrs Indira Gan- 
dhi to defend the draft manifesto, 
Mr Kamaraj was trying to foster the 
myth that the Congress has returned 
to the Nehru continuum in the real 
sense, 

The demand for bank nationalisa- 
tion seemed to be building up on 
the first day. But early on the second 
day, the collapse looked inevitable. 
The “ginger group” had little ginger 
left. It was a total loss of will to 
fight, 

The shipyard demonstration, 
though sponsored by seven parties, 
was for all purposes an achievement 
of the two Communist parties. If 
one remembers that Ernakulam is 
still a Congress stronghold, the writ- 
ing on the wall should be clear. It 


was a unique phenomenon, a demon 
stration of this kind with no party 
flags. Marchers largely adhered to 
the directive not to raise political 
slogans. But at the sight of a vehicle’ 
flying the Congress tricolour, the 
fist-waving marchers lapsed spontan- 
eously into political slogans. “Parka 
lam, parkalam, aruvathi ezhil parka: 
lam’, (let us see, let us see, let us see 
in 1967), they twitted Mr Kamaraj 
and his “parkalam” politicking, 

What did the AICC session achieve? 
According to those who claim to 
mould her policies, Mrs Gandhi has 
been slowly working for a_ political 
breakthrough, When is it coming? 
Does the manifesto indicate even an 
attempt at a breakthrough? The 
economic trends sub-committee of the 
AICC was so hopelessly divided that 
it could not write its report. The 
report was to have provided the basis 
for the manifesto and the Fourth 
Plan. But both these documents 
were drafted without the report. 

The Congress manifesto, Mr Nanda 
said, represented only the minimum 
the party was determined to achieve. 
There was no limit to the maximum, 
But the Fourth Plan draft is also 
there, covering the same five-year pe 
riod. The manifesto promises a 
make-belief world of prosperity and 
plenty which the Fourth Plan does 
not. Can the Coneress'achieve more 
than the Fourth Plan can? This 
thought should have occurred to the 
Congressmen at Ernakulam. But 
Ernakulam provided the _ setting 
against which one could discern the 
Congress party's drift. from realities. 
Mrs Gandhi was surprised that Con- 
eressmen were themselves taken in by 
Opposition propaganda. Far from 
that, Congressmen are taken in by 
their own propaganda. 

Soon after the session had ended, 
it was lashing rain again and volun- 
teers were removing the foam-rubber 
mattresses which were concealed un- 
der homespun on the dais and as we 
trooped out of Shastrinagar into the 
slushy, narrow road, we could spot 
the Coneress tricolour fluttering atop 
a toddy shop. After all the talk about 
prohibition we heard at the session... 


... We (Americans) have found our 
Gurkhas (negroes). 
Murray Kempton in Spectator 
In many schoo!s the teacher is only 
one class ahead of the pupils. 
Editorial in the Hindu 
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Letters 


Pravda On India 


Lately 1 came across the English 
fransiation of an article titled “‘Neh- 
mis Policy”, published in Pravda, the 
CPSU organ. It gives sole credit for 
the attainment of our independence 
0 Gandhi, thus belittling the nume- 
fous armed struggles launched in 
Hitect contravention of the Gandhian 

th, dating back to 1857 and which 
cimaxed in the RIN mutiny of 1945. 
The latter was, in fact, once hailed 
by the CPSU itself (another piece of 
Stalinist folly !). Panegyrics are show- 
éred on Nehru, nothing is said about 
the class content of his policies and 
the fact that it was he who was res- 
ponsible for the infamous DIR. 

The bouquets offered to Indira are 
somewhat more difficult to endure. 
Particularly amazing is the manner 
in which her role with regard to the 
Vietnam situation is eulogised. 

What lies ‘precisely behind all 
this? It looks like an attempt to 
pull the Congress out of the mess it 
is in and provide it with a moral boos 
ter on the eve of the General Elec- 
tions after it has been battered and 
bruised in and outside Parliament 
and totally isolated from the demo- 
cratic public mind. So it is another 
“new possibility in the new situation” 
available for a Communist country, 
this time to express its predilections 
in favour of the landlords and capli- 
talists of a country against whom de 
mocratic forces are arrayed. Such 
possibilities remained unexplored un- 
der the ruthless despotism of Stalin. 
Nikita is ousted, Long live Nikita ! 

PRAJNABRATA Dutt 
Calcutta 


In a lengthy article recently pub- 
lished in Pravda, a Soviet commen- 
tator pays glowing tribute to the 
foreign policy of India modelled on 
Nehruism, The article is remarkable 
in both content and intent. It rang- 
es from a minute description of the 
Prime Minister's office in New Delhi 
to a broad assessment of Indian lead- 
ership and its cosmic import in a 
world of mounting conflict, distrust 
and suspicion. The commentator’s 
obsession with Nehruism finds ade- 
quate expression in his sentimental 
evaluation of the present regime of 
India led by Mrs Gandhi, ‘daughter 
of the Indian Revolution’. 
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What is Nehruism? The commen- 
tator defines it as an embodiment of 
the traditionally suave Indian sensi 
bilities. It is an amazing amalgam of 
the determination to fight fascist 
trends and an equally earnest desire 
to uphold ‘peaceful co-existence’ in 
the world. In the domestic sphere, 
it seeks to establish a free society on 
the basis of Nehru’s trinity of ideals— 
democracy, socialism, secularism— 
wages a ruthless struggle against the 
monopolistic motives of the bour- 
geoisie and the right reactionaries, 
represents a liberal outlook towards 
all opposition parties, including the 
Communists, within the framework of 
parliamentary democracy. 

The hollowness of these cliches 
needs no elaboration. Capitalist sup- 
remacy, subservience to imperialism, 
bureaucratic high-handness and ad- 
ministrative ineptitude are all essen- 
tially the legacy of the Nehru era 
which continues to guide our leaders 
in the formulation of policies, na- 
tional and international. The killing 
of the Communists in 1948-51 follow- 
ing their movement to save the poor 
peasants from the clutches of the 
bourgeois landlords is still fresh in 
memory. One still remembers the 
uncanny haste with which Mr Nehru 
deputed his daughter in 1959 to dis- 
lodge the Communist Ministry in 
Kerala in collaboration with the 
communalists and right reactionaries. 

PBS: 
Calcutta 


Cultural Revolution 


Thank you for your comments on 
the Cultural Revolution in China. 
Your readers may be benefited by 
reading the full text of the Chinese 
Resolution on the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, recently published in several 
Indian journals. 

The Chinese seem to have been 
debating the issue for the last three 
or four years, or may be more. The 


Cultural Revolution. is directed 
against the age-old and outmoded 
culture, habits, customs, thoughts, 


faiths and beliefs bequeathed to the 
Chinese people through the centuries 
by different exploiting classes. The 
Central Committee resolution analys- 
ed the main forces of the Revolution, 
its enemies and friends and the forms 
of organisation for carrying it 
through. Since no exploiting classes 
are holding the State power in 
Chinese society, there is no need for 


violence and coercion ; the method to 
be followed is the method of debate 
and persuasion. People who do not 
conform to the demands of the new 
situation must not remain in autho- 
rity—either in the Party or in the 
State leadership. The objective eco- 
nomic. base is there, the old and out- 
moded superstructures are to be 
pulled down giving place to the new. 

K. Roy 

Calcutta 


Russian Revaluation 


S. Islam in his letter to you (Now, 
September 9) is interested to know 
whether there has been a single case 
of public condemnation of China 
by the Soviet Union on Vietnam. 
May | refer him to the December 
1965 issue of the Soviet magazine, 
Life Abroad, which carried an article 
accusing China of delaying the transit 
of aid from Russia to the Democra- 
tic Republic of Vietnam by asking 
that the freight charges be paid in 
U.S, dollars, Following that, the 
Soviet Defence Minister, Malinovsky, 
while in Hungary repeated the charge 
on April 21, 1966, according to a re- 
port carried by the Hungarian Tele- 
graph Agency. 

UPI, some time later (June 16, 
1966), put out the news that, accord- 
ing to Communist sources, large ship- 
ments of Soviet aid to Vietnam were 
being held on the Sino-Soviet bor- 
der because of Chinese obstructive 
tactics over the payment of freight 
charges and customs duties. Chinese 
authorities, it was alleged, had seized 
Soviet ground-to-air missiles and 
MIG accessories as freight payment. 
The news was picked up by the Daily 
Nas, he over here the following 
day and, I believe, by the Indian 
Express the same day. 

Your correspondent might not be 
inclined to believe UPI’s apparent 
source as emanating from one of the 
Communist countries. How then did 
the rumour emanate? Of the three 
parties that would really know what 
was happening—China, Russia and 
Vietnam—the Chinese would scarce- 
ly publicise news against themselves. 
The Vietnamese denied the charge 
categorically calling it sheer fabrica 
tion according to an authorised state- 
ment by the Vietnam News Agency 
on June 19, I leave S. Islam to draw 
the obvious conclusion, 


R. Roy 
London 
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‘Defenders’ Of Democracy 


It amused me that just before the 
Bangla Bandh started some people 
quoted the Constitution, some shed 
tears for the day-labourers while others 
wailed that the bandh was an unde- 
mocratic process. ‘The so called ‘Cal- 
cutta Citizens’ Association’ took space 
out in the leading newspapers to 
quote Article 19(a) of the Consti- 
tution—the fundamental right of 
movement of any citizen from any 
part of India to any other part—im- 
plying that this freedom would be 
curtailed during the bandh. This 
respect for the Constitution would 
have been impressive, but one won- 
ders if the Association is aware of 
one or two other provisions of the 
same Constitution which guarantee 
other fundamental rights. Did these 
good men, the Calcutta Citizens’ As- 
sociation, lift a finger against the vio- 
lation of the Constitution, when peo- 
ple were hunted down en masse, 
harassed, persecuted, slandered and 
oppressed without trial ? 

{hen you had the statement of the 
‘intellectuals of Bengal’, most of 
whom, however, preserved a serene 
silence when people were being killed 
in February-March this year. 

The people have learht what de- 
mocracy and democratic rights mean. 
They know that the Government re- 
cognises no language other than that 
of force. 

SARBANI DEB 
Calcutta 


Teachers’ Strike 


It is commonly believed that teach- 
ers have launched a strike only for 
improving their pay scales and service 
conditions, It is true that this is one of 
their basic demands because teaching 
in schools and colleges is impossible 
without the improvement of the 
teachers’ lot. The recent report of 
the Education Commission headed by 
Mr Kothari confirms this view and 
recommends immediate enhancement 
of the pay scales of all categories of 
teachers. The recent scales announc- 
ed by the Government of West Ben- 
gal for secondary school teachers will 
bring no material benefit to most of 
them. Even the pension scheme is 
a device “to pay the teachers back 
their own money surrendered to the 
Government from out of their Pro- 
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vident Fund accumulation”. Forty 
per cent of the schools in West Ben- 
gal receive no aid from the Govern- 
ment and the teachers in those schools 
live under far worse conditions than 
those in the aided schools. In many 
schools, specially in rural areas, teach- 
ers remain without salary for months 
together, Starvation stares them in 
the face and they cling desperately to 
the uncertain and irregular income 
from private tuition. But very few 
earn from private tuition. It is unfor- 
tunate that, while in Mysore, 62% of 
the students get facilities for higher 
education in science, only 25% of the 
students get this facility in West Ben- 
gal. It is still more unfortunate that 
only 2.10% of the total national in- 
come in West Bengal is spent on edu- 
cation. So, in addition to higher pay 
scales we also demand cheaper educa- 
tion for students and expansion of 
education. 


Sujit KuMAR BANERJEE 
Calcutta 


Re-Reviews 


Every theatre-lover should be de- 
lighted to note that theatre review 
has, of late, been a regular feature in 
your weekly. At the same time one 
would be surprised to find two pro- 
ductions of Chaturmukh reviewed in 
course of one month and one Rupa- 
kar production reviewed twice with- 
ing a period of six months. Will it 
be entirely wrong to conclude that 
two reviews (rather notes) publish- 
ed in Now the week before last (Sep- 
tember 9) were meant to undo the 
damage done by the earlier criticisms 
regarding Chaturmukh’s Nil Ranger 
Ghora or Rupakar's Achalayatan by 
another critic (who appeared to be a 
bit more serious in his writings) ? 
Regarding re-review of Achalayatan, 
your drama critic may argue that a 
genuine critic should always make a 
note of any improyement on an earli- 
er performance. Why then is Bohu- 
rupee’s Raja Oedipous, wrecked by 
Iago, not rescued? And why not 
arrange for a running commentary 
on all the shows which show improve- 
ment? Or, are we to believe that 
behind the convenient name ‘a drama 
critic’ someone is doing a friendly ser- 
vice to some particular groups ? 


Minott SETH 
Calcutta 
















For Hindus Only ? 


I was shocked to hear from a friend 
of mine belonging to the minority 
communitiy that he had had a hell 
of a time in getting accommodation 
in any decent locality in Calcutta. Hey 
was ready to pay the rent demanded, 
All other terms were also settled, but 
as soon as he disclosed his name the 
landlord in each case refused to oblige 
him. His fault was that he belong 
ed to the minority community. 

I was telling this to a friend of 
mine, thinking that this might be an 
exceptional case, “Why”, he said, 
“Mr so and so has just come from 
Mysore after marriage and is franti- 
cally looking for a suitable flat and 
his experience is as appalling as that 
of the others.” Someone else narrated 
a similar incident, 

Constitutionally we are living in a 
secular State and we slam this in the 
face of Pakistan, an Islamic State. 
But what difference does it make if in 
practice the members of the minority 
community are not treated on the 
same footing with others ? 

Desasis MUKHERJEE 
New Delhi 
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WHEN YOU BUY A 
FLASHLIGHT DO 
YOU ASK FOR ONE 
WITH A BIG BEAM 
Y RELIABLE 


OR Pern rae FOR 
A <€>FLASHLIGHT! 
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